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INTRODUCTION 

Tnis report culminates the third year of study of a selected 
group of children attending Sands School. I'r.e Sands School Pro- 
ject, brought about originally by the Cincinnaci Montessori 
Society, the Carnegie Corporation of Hew York, and the Cincinnati 
Board of Education, nas been a unique attempt to evaluate the 
effects of differing educational experiences on a variety of 
variables. Many of these variables have been outside of the 
realm of the traditional intelligence-achievement dimensions and 
were represented in the first and second year evaluations by 
tests included In Dr. Thomas Banta's Cincinnati «iUtoncmy Test 
Battery along with some other measures added the second year by 
Dr. Ruth Gross, then Acting Director of the evaluation in Dr. 
Banta's absence. 

The major thrust of the evaluation for three years has been 
the comparison of ti.e performance of four groups of children: 
(1) a Montessori classroom, (2) a Nongraded classroom, (3) 
Children with Preschool experience and in conventional (graded) 
classrooms, and (^f) Children without Preschool experience and 
in conventional (graded) classrooms. The groups were reasonably 
matched in terms of age, socio-economic status, race, and male- 
female ratio. 

Based on the test results. Dr. Banta concluded at the end 
of the first ySar (1967-SG): "In summary, the non-graded primary 
combined with pre-school experience (Montessori or not) showed 
the best overall results; subtracting eitner pre-school or non- 
graded practices reduced the progress of the children." (p. 2) 

The second year (19j5-G9) evaluation, as noted, was directed 
by Dr. Ruth Gross with the assistance of Mrs. Bonnie Green. Test- 
ing was done by tra.ned volunteers^, mostly from the Cincinnati 
Junior League. Instruments included were designed to. tap per- 

^nta, T, J. The Sands School Project: First Year,J^esu]_t . 

Research repor£.'""Triii"ci nna'f T , cri-o": tlmvers icy of Cincin- 
nati , '^'^O. 

We are extremely appreciative of the conscientious and compei.eni 
assistance given by our volunteers. 



vHv , " ^''^'"^"^ assertiveness, crea- 

.V ty ,nnovat,ve behavior, ^tor i„,p.lse control, atten ion 

n o"::"': n' aspects of co I 

V ,on 1 ,nte..,gence. The absence of .any statistically sig- 
n, cant results made unequivocal interpretation difficult 
While the group means for every re-administered measure increased 
he patterning of results was suggestive of the first-yeir re ' 
suits w,th some qualifications. Absence of pre-school experience 
7Z:i\ I " '^''"""^"^^ ^""--'V. as the CO 

thre statistically significant effects were 

qrouo; mI\''"' experimental 
and Iw r l^K """'""^'^ °" ' ""'^ '"-P"'- task 

n ovat.ve behavior (a trend). The Montessori group means, in 
terms of rank, ngs, were highest or next to highest (first on 10 
out of 13 measures) on every variable measured. While the ab- 
IZ , ^i"— ees may indeed reflect a rela- 

t.ye lack of real differences an^ng groups, the data suggested 
ce ..„g effects for some of the measures and intragroup varia- 
b.l.ty, both of which would mitigate against finding such differ- 

va"n!b>. ^r""'"'" "^"^ Groups showed a 

variable pattern, the means usually falling between the Montes- 
sori and Control ^without Preschool Groups. 

Assuming a reasonable relationship among the measures of 
different capacities, on five measures of curiosity and assert- 
veness, the Montessori Group was consistently highest, the 

TZTf Jv°Vl'''' 'owest. With the t«, Control 

Groups fall.ng between. On two measures of creativity and in- 
novative behavior, the Montessori and Nongraded Groups were 
consistently highest, this was likewise true for moto, impulse 
control with the Control without Preschool consistently lowe 
Tv« measures of reflectivity and field independence found Hon-' 
tessor. and the Control with Preschool means consistently high- 
est. The two measures related to aspects of conventional Intel- 
l.gence found the Montessori Group mean consistently highest the 
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Control without Preschool consistently lowest, and the Mongraded 
and Control with Preschool means fall ini^- between. Thus in sum- 
mary, this paCternini, appears to suggest that at the end of the 
second year, ti'ie Montessor: Group was maintaining a slight edge 
over the other ti^ree; the Control witliout Preschool was still at 
a relative disadvantage; and the Nongraded croup had lost some 
of whatever edge it had over the Control with Preschool at the 
end of the first year. Obviously, these remarks must be inter- 
preted in light of Banta's (First Year Report) remarks about the 
measures used and possible unreliability of the group means. On 
the other hand, the fact that Montessor" means were highest or 
next to highest on all measures over two years of testing is a 
very promising finding for tlie Montessori method. 

This third year (U69-/0) our research team, :n collabora- 
tion w th the Research Committee of the Cincinnati Montessori 
Society, decided upon an interview approach, one which would 
yield "softer*' data than the instruments used before but which 
offered the promise of answering some subjective questions: 

(1) What are the thoughts and feelings of the people who have 
been involved in one way or another or about whom we talk, in 
effect, w'rien we speak of Montessori teachers, Nongraded teachers, 
etc.? Are there discernible differences among groups of teachers 

(2) What are the children's feelings about their school experi- 
ence and themselves in relation to it? (3) What, if any, has 
been the impact of the Sands School Project upon the teachers and 
parents involved? {'-'.) Do people with ostensibly differing 
approaches to education have something to offer one another? (5) 
Whet ^or, w« 1«?otn which will l>e of help In future projects and/or 
in-service trainin^r Our major forus has heen upon the imp] lea-- 
tlons of the Mootessori approach for elementary education. 

In actuality, the evaluation this year consisted of three 
studies: (1) interviews with kO children, 10 randomly selected 
from each of the four original groups; (?) interviews with a 
selected number of parents (actually mothers) representing each 
of the four groups of children; (3) a two-part study, which 
consisted of Intel views with a number of Montessori and Nongraded 
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teachers from the community and a number of Sands teachers and 
two administrators. 

These will be discussed separately in the body of the report, 
Our findings, by necessity, are the final abstractions and im- 
pressions derived from an extensive "boiling down" of the data 
In terms of group trends. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH CHILDREN 

Ten children from each of the four Project groups (Montes- 
sori; Mor.graded, non-Montessor i ; Control Group with Preschool; 
and Control Group without Preschool) were randomly selected from 
those children who had participated in the Sands School Project 
the first and second years. 

The fol lowing is a tabular description of the four groups: 



Montessori Nongraded Control Control 

with without 
Preschool Preschool 



Mean age in years 


0.2 


a.3 


0.0 


C.l 


Total no. in subject pool 


\k 


13 


11 


11 


Male-female ratio of M 


S 


3 


k 


5 


children interviewed F 


k 


7 


S 


5 



Wone of the three variables differed significantly among 
groups. 

Procedure 



The children were Interviewed by a white, male psychology 
graduate student from the University of Cincinnati. A parent- 
aide brought the children to him in random order; thus he was 
not av^are of any child*s group affiliation. (See Appendix A for 
the interview schedule.) 

Three main areas v;ere explored in the interview. The first, 
social compete%ce and maturity, included a rating scale filled 
out by the interviewer at the end of the session with the child. 
The scale included such items as "communicates readily and compe- 
tently*' to '^como-iunicates with effort, and »'comfortabl e in adult 
company'' to i 1 1 at ease.'' All ratings were made on a five point 
scale. Other questions in the area of social competence and ma- 
turity were concerned with self-care, independence, and informa- 
tion (address, telling time, etc.). 

The second major area explored was self-concept. The child 
was asked what he liked and did not like about himself. He was 
also asked to rate himself in relationship to theoretical "class- 
mates.*' This procedure of self-crating (modified from Long and 
H enderso n^) required the chi ld to place himself in a column of 

\ong, H, & Henderson, E. H. Self-social concepts of disad- 
vantaged school beginners, Journal of Gen etic Psychology , 1S6G, 
113, ?1-51- 



rircles representing children* General seK-esteem was measured 
first by the selection of a circle to represent the self higher 
rather than lower in tl:e column. The second time, the top circle 
was defined as the ''smartest" child and the bottom as a child 
that is "not so smart." This more structured procedure was re- 
peated for the dimensions of strength, being liked, and happiness. 
The child also drew and colored a picture of himself which was 
rated for positive and negative indicators of cognitive function- 
ing and emotional stability using a modified scale from Koppitz*. 
The drawings v/ere rated by two people with good agreement (r = 
• 82, p<.00l). The child received the most points for a well- 
proportioned, wel 1 -differentiated and realistic figure drawing. 
The present researchers also gave positive points for assertion 
of "black identity** (brown or black skin, "Afro" hair-do) since 
all the children were Negro. i>Iegative indicators included mis- 
representation, grotesque figures, white skin and blonde hair. 

The third major area was attitudes about school, including 
likes and dislikes about the class and teacher, and questions 
about what was being learned. 

Resul ts 

Social Competence and Mat urity 

Rating scales . There were no significant differences be- 
tween the four groups with the exception of "communicates readily.' 
The Montessori *chi Idren as a group appeared much more extroverted, 
verbal, and personable than the other three groups of children. 
They had more to say, could express it better, and had fewer 
articulation problems than the other children. The Kontessori 
children's advanced ability to communicate (x = 12.53, df = 3, 
p <.05), therefore, made them appear more socially confident, 
assured, and at ease in adult company than the other groups in 
general, although there was a great deal of variability within 
classes. While these other ratings did not differ statistically, 
the Hontessori children consistently rated higher than the other 

c roups, 

Koppitz, E, M. The Bender-Gestal t Test with the Human Figure 
Drawing Test for young school children. Columbus, Ohio: State 
Board of Education, 1562. 



The four croups of cl.ildren seemed approximately the same ni 
terms cf sel f-reoorteci social competence and maturity. All of 
the children reoorted helping their mochers with routine house- 
hold chores, such as setting the table, cleaning and stra.ighten- 
ino their rooms, and running errands to the local grocery store. 
Accord inc to them, they were entrusted with money for the our- 
pose cf ourchasinc items for their mothers, as well as buymg 
candv, soda, and toys for themselves. Three-quarters of all the 
children performed jobs for which they were paid. These jobs 
ran.^ed from remunerative household chores to helping at the zoo. 
The'other quarter of the children that did not receive money were 
spread out among the four croups. 

All of the crouos or children amused themselves by playing 
cames.' Usually they were engaged in play activity with brothers 
and sisters, older and younger. The Montessori children and tne 
Non-raded children tended to amuse themselves by making things at 
home more often than the two Control groups. Also, the i^.ontes- 
sori and Nongraded croups read more at home than th^ two Control 
crouos. Eirht out of 10 children in all groups except the Con- 
trol' without Preschool used the telephone to call relatives sn'H/ 
or friends. While only five of 10 children In the latter croup 
said they used the telephone, there were two children in tne 
crcuo who did not have 'phones in the home. 

' In terms* of abilities to care for themselves, all of the 
children except two reported being able to dress and bathe them^- 
selves. The ones that were unable to do so could manage parts or 
the tasks, but required help in completing the buttoning or wash^ 
ini- of the hair. More i^iontessori children (9) were able to brusr. 
or^comb their hair than the other groups (5 or 6). 

When asked for their home addresses (street, city, and state., 
the Control Class with Preschool did the best: nine of 10 re- 
oorted all three, while only three \n the Control without Pre- 
school and six each in the other two classes could give all tnree 

(x^ 7.^0, of - 3, P <.0o). ^ 

Only three of the kO children could tell t.me better than to 
the quarter hour when they were presented with a cardboard clock. 
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while a 'i most all could tell It to the hour. Here than half could 
te*;! it to at least t!ie ha'if hour. 
Sei f -Conceot 

All children were asked what they liked and disliked about 
themselves. Some of them had trouble in answering this question 
abstractly and answered as if the question were "what do you like 
to do?'' The ranc,e of answers was great and no answer occurred 
very frequently, except for the answer "my clotries," which occur- 
red six times in the iio.itesscri class but only one or two times 
in the other classes (x^ = 9.06, df = 3, ?<.05). Answers ranged 
from ='beinc a girl" to "1 look like my cousin."' The most common 
response to what the children did not like about themselves v/as 
"nathlno"' or ''I don't know." Other answers included "beinc bad,' 
"fighting with friends," and "nigger. '■' 

For the self-ratincs (ci rcles), most children did not put 
themselves on top for the first measure (general self-esteem): 
they picked 3, h, or 5, out of five children. However, a major- 
ity in each class, for tl.e more structured tasks, picked them- 
selves as smartest, strcnvest, ntost liked, and happiest. There 
were no meaningful differences among the four groups. V/hen sev- 
eral circles represented children playing a game or watching 
(group inclusion or exclusion), most children placed themselves 
witli t'je children playing. Most children also placed themselves 
directly adjacent to a circle "teacher-' rather than farther away. 

Although the span of scores for the figure drawings was wide, 
and drawings ranged from very simple and primitive ones to rela- 
tively sophisticated and complex ones, both extremes were found 
within each group. The class means for positive Indicators were 
all very similar, while the means for negative indicators had 
more of a range. Although the Hongraded class had fewer negative 
indicators than any other class and the Montessori group had morc- 
tliese differences did not reach statistical significance. 
Act! tude s about School 

When asked if they liked school, almost all of the children 
answered "yes" or that It was "okay.". There were also a few 
"no's" (3), two in the ttontessori class and one In the Noiiyraded 
class. 



To tha question of vvhy they go to school, the most frequent 
reoly from all groups was "to learn." Other popular answers were 
••to work," "to write," and "to read." The Control Group with 
Preschool mentioned "to c;et a good education" four times^while 
only one other child (Mongraded) gave the sama answer (x = 13.33, 

df = 3, p<.01). 

V/hen asUed about what they have learned iiT crhool , the most 
common answers, in order of frequency, were: "arithmetic" or 
"times tables, reading, writing, drawing or coloring, and work." 
The Control Class without Preschool mentioned some type of man- 
ners or social behavior (to work quietly, not slide down the 
bannister) significantly more often than the other three classes 
(x^ = 14.18, df = 3, p <.01). 

To "What would you like to learn in school?" the Montessor? 
children mentioned arithmetic significantly more often than the 
other three groups (x^ = 9.07, df = 3, p<.05). Other common 
responses were "to read, play, write, and color or draw." 

The two things most often mentioned as being best liked in 
school were playing and drawing or coloring. Other things fre- 
quently mentioned were "the children or friends, reading, working, 

and ari thmetic.*^ 

There were not as many responses to the question of what was 
least liked. §everal children said "Mcthing." The i^longraded 
Class mentioned "hard work" three times while none of the other 
classes mentioned it (x^ = 9.73, df = 3, p <.0 ). The Control 
Group witFT Preschool mentioned "kids walking a ound" and "fight- 
ing" significantly more often than the other three classes (x = 

5). 73 & 9.33, df = 3, p<.0!:;). 

The total number of responses did not differ among groups 
for the preceding questions about what was liked best and least 
in school . 

The aspect of teacher behavior which the children liked best 
was playing with them or letting them play. The children also 
liked -Vnen she teaches." The F.ontessori children mentioned the 
teacher "reading to the kids" as wliat they liUed^best three^times 
while none of the other children mentioned it (x = 9.73, df =■ 3, 
p <.05). 
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A question concerning Wr.at they \iM.\.^at elicited rost).. 
?rcU«r"\''"':''''"' ''"^^ ^^"^"^ distributed a»nc.' 

•,'ev do " "^'^^ ''-t 

T. e .tongraded. Control Class wi tl, Preschool and the Control Class 
w.tnout reschool mentioned significantlv -re often cettl 

swats ) significantly more (-J = 3.83, df = 3, p < qci 
If tliey could do anything in class, most of 
-uld like to play, draw, or color. Other frequent responses 
were "read, write, and wor!<." 

iOev li|<ed and disliKed brought few and varied responses. 

Discussion and Summarv 

turitv'wa"'^" -c^^^^^nFTocial competence and ma- 

turity wa ..at the Kontessori class co„»unicated significantly 
mor reaoily to the interviewer than did the other classes. This 
aoility to communicate and verbalize well has obvious implica- 
tions for academic achievement and interpersonal relationships, 

o r d-ff"' " °' -""ioning. Very few 

o.ner aifferences existed in ti-is area and the study indicated 
(assuming equivalent self-report validity across groups) that' 
^st Of. the chijdren in al, groups do chores at home, buy things 
at t. e s.ore and taKe care of personal grooming. The Montess^ri 
and itongraded classes tended to .muse themselves ^re by makino 
tninjs and reading at home, which could be considered an exten! 
sion of activities begun in the classroom. The Control Class 
w t, Prescnool was better able to give their addresses than a.y 
01 the otner classes queried. 

Measures of self-conceot yielded virtually no differences 
among croups. For the most part, the children have a oositive 
s_elr-co:,cept, at least in relationship to the other children in 
t.ie.r class. This is demonstrated by the higher than lower 

lacement of themselves in the co,.mn of circles (self-rating), 
t.>.ir Msure drawings having „x>re positive than negative ind c t- 



ors, and their mentionino more tiiinos about themselves that they 
liked than things they disliked. 

The majority of the children appeared to have very '^normal" 
attitudes about school and ti'ieir teachers, i^iost said they liked 
school or that it was jy.'* It is difficult to interpret 
isolated • a** ons among classes in their likes and dislikes. 
Although these could certainly be related to differences in teach- 
ing methods, it would be difficult to say exactly how without 
further investigation. In general, the children like to play, 
and would do more of it if given the chance, and they dislike 
being disciplined by their teachers. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS 
The parents interviewed in this study were randomly selected 
frcm the parents of all children interviewed. The target number 
was five parents from each croup, but unfortunately, on^y four 
were obtained from tiie i^bncraded and four from the Control with- 
out Preschool orcups. Only mothers were interviewed. 

Procedure 

Letters were sent out from the school to the parents. They 
were then contacted .by phone and an appointment was set up to 
meet with them. The interviewer for this part of the study was 
a white, female coMece student. 

The main purpose of the interview was to find out how in- 
volved the parents were in the education of their children. The 
interview contained questions about preschool and whether or not 
the parents thought it made a difference In their children; their 
awareness of what their child actually does in school; their own 
involvement In school activities and with the class; and their 
opinions about the special experimental classes, even If their 
own children were not in them. (See Appendix B for the actual 
interview schedule.) 

Resul ts 

The average number of children In school oer family and the 
Project child's* average placement in the school sib line are pre- 
sented below by class. 

Montessori Mjngraded Control Control 

with without 
. Preschool Preschool 



Average no. children 

3.6 £.0 k.h 5.0 

Average position in 

school sib line 2.6 i^.O 3.6 h,o 

An parents whose children went to preschool thought that it 
did make a difference in their children. Montessorl parents 
thought that their children were more curious, got better grades, 
learned faster, and read better. Control with Preschool oare its 
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thought preschool helped their children learn faster (3). share, 
play better with others, and be more independent of parents 
Mongraded parents did not answer. fwo Control without Preschool 
parents felt preschool did not make a difference, while one 
stated that she had no means for comparison. The fourth parent 
felt that it was good for the children to start younger. 

A majority of parents in each group said that their child- 
ren came to theoi for help with school work. When asked what 
their children were learning in school, all parents named academ- 
ic subjects like arithmetic, reading, and writing. Montessori 
parents were more verbal, naming nine things; Nongraded parents 
nar.^J five; Control with Preschool parents named five; and Con- 
trol without Preschool parents named two. 

Questioned about what their children do that they felt was 
started or learned in school, many different answers were given. 
Most were not academic answers and included drawing, playing 
games, singing, etc. 

Asked if they thought their child was developing as much as 
Is possible for him or her-in school, most .parents expressed 
satisfaction with their child's progress. ' One parent in each 
group felt that her child could do more. 

Questioned about what else they would like their child to 
learn, the majority of parents said nothing. One Montessori 
parent would l^ke her child to learn to stop competing with his 
older brother; one Mongraded parent would like her child to lean: 
a foreign language, and another, writing; and one Control without 
Preschool parent would like her child to learn a language. 

All parents answered that their children liked schooK The 
teacher, reading, arithmetic, play, responsibility, spelling, 
writing, and trips were mentioned as being most liked, and no 
dislikes were reported. 

Almost all of the parents had met their child's teacher. No 
parent mentioned disliking her, and most said that they liked her. 
One Montessori parent thought the teacher was excellent and inter^ 
ested. A Nongraded parent thought that the teacher was creative 
and Imaginative. Things favorably referred to about the class- 
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room and method were, Montessori: beautiful classroom, lots of 
equipment, learning by the senses, more advanced, children work- 
ing on their own; Mongraded: same room since preschool; Control 
with Preschool: displays which hold the child's interest, stud- 
ent teacher doing a good job; and, Control without Preschool: 
projects and displays in the room and that the teacher is con- 
cerned , 

Most parents expressed ;3ati sfaction with the way their 
children were being taught and disciplined. One Nongraded par- 
ent thought perhaps her child had her way too much and a Control 
without Preschool parent thought the children should work harder. 
Montessori parents were the most verbal in talking about teach- 
ing methods: they mentioned the expression of feelings, a well- 
rounded program, better reading, playing and learning at the 
same time, and that the method holds the child's interest. A 
Nongraded parent felt that the teaching was excellent, and a 
:oPtrol with Preschool parent said she gave the teacher permi s- 
blon to spank her child. 

In answer to a question about the PTA, the parents of the 
Nongraded children seemed to be the most active: all have attend- 
ed and one mother is Vice-President. Most of the Control with 
Prescinool parents, and half of the Control without Preschool 
parents, have* at tended. One Montessori mother is a teacher's 
aide; two have not attended, and tv/o did not answer. Of those 
parents that expressed opinions about PTA, most felt it was 
worthwhile, mainly to find out about their child's progress. 

Answers were sketchy to the question of how much "say-so" 
parents do have and should have about what happens in school. 
They ranged from those v^ho said that parents can suggest whatever 
they want, to one parent who said parents have no "say-so" and 
that is the way it should be. Many did not know or did not 
answer. 

The last few questions involved attitudes about the Project 
classes at Sands (Montessori and Nongraded) and are combined for 
each of the classes. 

Montessori parent<; appeared to have the most knowledge of 
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the experimental set-up. All were enthusiastic about their child- 
ren being in the class, although several did not know what to ex- 
pect in the beginning, Comments included that the children were 
enjoying learning, that they were learning to learn, that they 
learn by tlienisel ves, are curio js, play with creative toys, and 
can do anything. All felt that their child was learning more in 
the Montessori class than he would have in a regular class. 

i\!ongraded parents felt that their children were more sware, 
further ahead than other children, studious, showed consideration 
for others, that the class was interesting and not routine, and 
that the children had their own way more often. 

iv'either the Montessori nor the Mongraded parents were very 
clear about how their children got into the Project classes. 

Most of the Control with Preschool parents were aware of the 
Project classes and tiiought they were good, although one parent 
tiiought Montessori was for slow children and not accepted by the 
regular school. Another thought it was fine for younger children 
but not later on. One parent wishes her child were in Montessori 
because she feels the children read better, etc. Another does 
not feel her children need Montessori as they catch on quickly 
enough without it. She did feel that preschool helped. 

Half of the Control without Preschool parents were aware of 
the experimental classes. One parent thought it was for "smart 
kids." Another*parent felt that Children need more restrictions 
when they are young and more respect for parents than the experi- 
mental classes provide. 

Discussion and Summary 
Ovor-oJi /uvuivement directly with the school was hard to 
y-..-e. Most parents had met their child's teacher and more than 
half had attended some PTA meetings. However, it is not known 
how many attended regularly. For those parents who are not 
active, the reason does not seem to be a lack of interest or a 
negative attitude about the school. The number of children need- 
ing care at home may be one of many factors which compete for the 
parents' committment. The fact that Montessori parents attend 
periodic conferences with the teacher during the year may also 
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account for the low participation for that particular group. 

Parents in general felt that preschool experience was valu- 
able. They see children as learning primarily academic types of 
Liii n-j, in the classroom, but certain non-academic activities 
which the children perform at home are credited with being initi- 
ated Jn school . 

Ovorall , t(,o porcnta wei fc enthusiastic about the experimen- 
tal project. However, there was some misunderstanding among non- 
experimental ^roup parents about the purposes of the experimental 
classes. Montessori parents appeared more verbal in general than 
those from the other groups and more knowledgeable about teaching 
objectives. This may be a direct outgrowth of their contact with 
the Montessori method and the teacher's explanation of It, or 
they may have been more verbal in the first place, which may !.oj./e 
affected their children's ability (See I). 

The findings in tlie Interview with parents of Project child- 
ren are only suggestive as the small number permits very limited 
general izatlon. However, it may be concluded that as a rule, 
parents were positive about Sands School as a whole and their 
children's teachers In particular. 
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The interviews then focused upon questions more particular 
to certain groups. Montessori teachers were asked to characterize 
the i'iontessori approach and to reflect upon Wnat the Montessori 
approach has to offer conventional education. Nongraded teachers 
were asked to reflect upon what the Nongraded approach can offer 
conventional education. Sands teachers, including the ^to^tessori 
and iMongraded teachers involved in the Project, were queried about 
their feelincs and opinions of the Project. All teachers were 
asked questions relative to their awareness of other approaches, 
i e., i^ongraded. Conventional, and especially Montessori, since 
one of the questions prompting this study was whether or to what 
extent Montessori philosophy and practice could contribute to 
conventional education. 

For the most part, questions were fairly "open-ended," i.e., 
teachers were free to respond (or not respond) spontaneous!; and 
in terms of how they interpreted the questions. Obviously, the 
inequality of numbers in each of the groups makes comparison dif^ 
ficult. Lil<ewise, although we feel that we iiave a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of Montessori and Nongraded (at the time of the 
interviews) teachers in this corr^nuni ty , we cannot say that our 
croups are necessarily representative of the larger populations 
of Montessori, Nongraded, and Conventional teachers teaching 
children aoes six to nine years. 

In the si^mmaries that follow, with the exception of the sec- 
tion entitled "Teechers' Reactions to the Experimental Project," 
the term "Sands teachers" refers to those Sands teachers involved 
In teaching conventional graded classes. Sands "conventional" 
teachers are also the respondants discussed in the section en- 
titled, "Conventional Teachers' Feelings about the Montessori 
Approach." The teachers' interview schedules are in Appendix C. 

Resul ts 

A. Ideal Teaching Envi ronment . Ph.noso^h^ of Teach ina > Role of 
the Teacher 

"Tde.a.l tg^rhino environment . Teachers were asked to describe 
the ideal teaching situation within their own contexts. Their 
responses can be grouped into the, categories: (a) classroom 
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oroanizat ion, (b) puysical space, (c) materials, and (d) psycho- 
log ical contingencies. 

(a) Classroom organization, A small teaciier/pup i 1 ratio vvas 
m^wiione^^^ come teacliers in each group as desirable but to a 
muc.;. larger extent by Sands teachers (7/0 SanJ:> teachers as com- 
pared to 3/16 Hontessori and 2/7 Hongraded). 

In terms of their own situations, all l^iontessori and Mon- 
c;raded teachers Favored a nongraded approach. Sands teachers 
varied witn tlie majority favoring a graded system, two favoring 
the nongraded (v/ith one feeling that the nongraded approach was 
appropriate for some children). Purposeful grouping by the teach- 
er within the classroom (according to criteria such as ability, 
a:e, or subject matter) was favored by most teachers in each 
rroup althoLigli seven of the i^iontessori teachers favored no groups 
or spontaneous groups rather than teacher-organized ones. Inde- 
pendent work by children was stressed by more Montessori (!:/16) 
and iloncraded teachers (2/7) than Sands (1/0). 

(b) Physical soace . The physical aspects of the ideal 
teaching situation v/ere emphasized by all Montessori and Nongradeo 
teachers and two Sands teachers. Montessori teachers were par- 
ticularly sensitive to the desirability of access to the out-of- 
doors, having a ^'pleasant, beautiful'* area, providing a struct- 
ured-prepared environment, and having a flexible environment. 
Nongraded teachers emphasized comfort and physical objects and 
arrangements which would contribute to a pleasant atmosphere 
(e.g., small scaled objects, room dividers for privacy, bulletin 
board space, rugs, etc.). 

(c) iMater ial s . The availability of a quantity and variety 
of materials or materials for specific purposes (e.g., audio- 
visual, equipment) was mentioned as desirable by proportionately 
more Sands and i^iongraded than Montessori teachers. 

(d) Psychologic al aspects . Ten Montessori teachers mention- 
ed psychological aspects of the ideal teaching situation, e.g., 
^•freedom," ''staff compatibility and good communication,'* "no 
external worries," "graduated steps from simple to complex so 
that children are motivated to learn," etc. Three Sands teachers 
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mentioned wiiat might be considered psycliol oc i cal 1 y desirable and 
gratifying aspects of teaching, e.g., ''good principal/* "good 
parents,'* "beino free to give individual help.'* 

Philosophy of teachinc ^ One's philosophy of teaching and 
perceived role of the teacher are intimately related. With the 
noteworthy exceptions of Montessori teachers stressing the impor- 
tance of the teacher's role in preparing the environment for ex- 
periences, indirectly guiding the children, and being an observer, 
Montessori, Mongraded, and Sands teachers saw the roles of teach- 
ers and teachers' aides in similar ways: guiding, stimulating, 
supporting, helpin'^ cl:ildren develop their own ideas, flexibly 
responding to and respecting the needs of children, being a re- 
source person, workinc with children on their own level, etc. 
Teachers' aides were seen as partners in teaching and ideally had 
the same general personality attributes as teachers; they were 
seen as performing non-teaching tasks, reinforcing the teacher's 
role, and in general, making a real and valuable contribution. 

Philosophically, all groups saw teaching as concerned with 
more than imparting academic knowledge. They talked about the 
importance of social and personal development, of helping child- 
ren develop constructive ways of relating to the environment and 
of realizing their own potentialities. A proportionately larger 
number of Montessori than other teachers talked specifically 
about leading c^r helpin:- children to educate themselves, but all 
groups agreed basically upon ideal teacher personality and men- 
tioned some of the following characteristics: flexible, creative, 
positive, nurturant, responsive to individual needs, and intelli- 
gent. 

All but two Mongraded teachers felt that they could practice 
their own philosophies of education in their own settings. 
^ • Purpos e of Education , ideas about Pre- School Experience and 
Ki ndercarten 

Purpose of education . In expressing their ideas about the 
purpose of education, almost all of the Hontessori teachers stres- 
sed some aspect of self-development, independence, individual 
adaptation and Fulfillment. On the other hand, half of each of 
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t.-.e ot.'iciC teadver ^roups stressed some aspect of "preparation for 
society." Ot.'ier purposes were verbalized in terms of learnin;: to 
enjcy learnino, learnino or "funoamental s,"' learning to think and 
communicate, doinc' someti.ini: in life for oneself and others, 
learning to live tc-eti.er. Montessori teachers, expressinc ideas 
oti.er than self-development as such, talked in terms of becominc- 
aware of the world, learnin; to cope witii chan-je, learnino to live, 
learnino a role in life, and livino effectively in society. Cur 
reneral impression was tiiat non-Hontessorians were more "future- 
criented" -n their projected cjcals whereas i-iontessori teachers, 
w.Tile concerned about fijture implications, were also very defi- 
nite about 'here and now' coals. 

In response to tiie question of whether their oerceived our- 
poses of education were met in "regular" sci-col, a majority of 
i'lontessori and 5/7 iion;;,raded teachers said "no," "it depends," 
"somewhat," or "can't tell," whereas 6/6 Sands teachers felt tl-.at 
t..e purposes were beinc- met. A majority of teachers in eaci". 
croup felt tnat tne purpose of education could be better served 
by a .lonrraded or some ot»ier organizational approach (dependent, 
for some, upon teacher attitude and how the approach is used). 

Pr e-school . iiost teachers in eaci'. ^roup saw positive value 
in pre-scfiool experience, with cliildren gainin: in independence, 
confidence, maturity, social ski lis, and discip'ine. There was 
no general agreement on whether the early differences due to pre- 
sc.iool persisted, with Sands teaciiers having more reservations 
than the other two groups. 

I\i nderc-arten . All groups of teachers basically agreed upon 
the purposes of kindergarten; a transitional period between home 
5.10 school, skill and work habit training, personal and social 
growth. Four Montessori teach.ers volunteered that kindergarten 
was "too late," that children need pre-school. Three Sands 
teachers saw the role and purpose of kindergarten as changing be- 
cause of pre-school experience making it easier for children to 
adapt to being away from tiieir mothers. Teachers varied within 
each group as to whether kindergarten should be half-day or ex- 
tended, with some in each i,roup saying that it depends on the 
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child (e.g., maturity level, whether he had pre-school , whether 
underprivileged, mother Vvorkinc, etc.). 
C. Personal Aspects of Teach i no 

Teachers were asked what their needs viere from the stand- 
point of their relationship with administration. Some assumed 
that the question meant unmet needs and said that their needs 
were met. This was true of S/8 Sands teachers, who felt enthusi- 
astically that their immediate administration and supervision 
were excellent. (Six Montessori and 2/7 i^longraded teachers also 
volunteered that th.eir needs were met.) Some Kontessori and i^'.on- 
graded teachers, wr.ether satisfied or not, stated that teaciiers 
need support, respect for teacncrs' judgments, job security, 
equipment, etc. Whether met or unmet, the need for good communi- 
cacion with administration was stressed as extremely important to 
teachers. All teachers with the exception of one Mongraded teach- 
er felt that they had as much autonomy in their work as they 
needed or wanted. 

Frustrations . Some teachers in each group agreed on one 
major frustration: "lack of enough time." Other frustrations 
were fairly individualized but the expected ones of not enough 
money and/or materials, too much clerical work, not enough staff 
to take care of children's individual needs (in one way or anothe 
came through, 

Roj^e of p*a rents . All teachers in every group saw coopera- 
tion between parents and teachers as extremely important in 
bringing about successful and satisfying school experiences. Of 
12 Montessori teachers answering this question, 11 felt that 
parental relationships and Involvement with the school were posi- 
tive; one felt it could be better. Four Nongraded teachers felt 
the need for more involvement and communication with parents, and 
five Sands teachers needed involvement, communication, and sup- 
port from parents as compared to three who were satisfied. 
D. Atti tudes about Chi Idren .in the_ Educational Settinc; 

The teachers were asked to characterize the children they 
teach, and within each croup answers ranged from rather global 
descriptions to sociological characterizations. Regardless of 



any characteristic mentioned, most teachers expressed positive 
feelings about their children and a deep concern that children's 
needs be met. 

Chi Idren's, needs from aji educational s tandpoint . Many teach- 
ers mentioned multiple needs. Of those that stood out as particu- 
larly salient for teachers, 4/16 Hontessori teachers mentioned 
some kind cf cognitive development ("intellect/^ language and 
perceptual skills, etc.), 6/16 stressed self-determination in a 
prepared environment, three stressed development of self (e.g., 
positive self-imace). Other needs mentioned included development 
of social graces, moral sense of right and v;rong, and the presence 
of lovino, encourar^inc adults. Monoraded teachers gave rather 
individualized ansviers witi; cognitive skills, self-determination, 
self-awareness, positive self-image, and social adjustment all 
being mentioned. Mere, too, some teacl;^ers stressed the need for 
understanding, encouraging teachers. Sands teachers tended to 
emphasize the child^s need for loving, understanding, interested 
adults (-+/8) and positive self-image (2/0) with only one mention- 
ing cognitive development (reading) and one mentioning steady 
discipline." At least one teacher in each group pointed out the 
need for more opportunity for large muscle exercise. Most iMontes- 
•^^ori teachers felt that these needs as they saw them were being 
met in their situations. Five of seven Mongraded teachers thought 
they could be better met; 4/8 Sands teachers thought they were 
met, v/ith the remaining four divided between "don^t know" and 
"could be better." 

In suggesting ways of better meeting children's needs, 
teachers in every group emphasized improvement of teacher atti- 
tudes, understanding, skills, and availability, especially for 
individual attention. Getting parents involved and interested 
suggested by one i^longraded and one Sands teacher, with the Sands 
teacher suggesting time off for teachers to make home visits. 
Those teachers v;ho emphasized cognitive skills (i.e., reading, 
language) either suggested more emphasis in the classroom (true 
of one Hontessori and one Hongraded teacher) or smaller classes 
(Sands) . 
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Chi Idren neglected bv (a) "regular." (b) Nongraded, (c) Kio n- 
tessori approaches. In general, some teachers in each group Pelt 
that every approarl. nccicuLed or could neglect some children, and 
eac!". group of teachers saw tiie conveiit ional school as neglecting 
several. Montessori teadiers saw the conventional school as neg- 
lecting more types of children than did the other teachers, but 
some teachers in the other groups supported their feelings about 
Che neglect of the very bright or creative, the slow, and those 
with limited background. Across groups, thers was no general 
agreement about who is neglected by the i-longraded and Montessori 
approaciies: some teaciiers ti^.ought that no children were neglected; 
oth.ers did noL know. Half of the Montessori teachers said that 
the i^iontessori approach neglects none; other Montessori teachers 
named the underprivileged, the emotionally disturbed, the child 
who cannot handle freedom, and the quiet child, i-longraded teach- 
ers, mostly for professed lack of knowledge, named no children os 
neglected by the y.ontessori approach. Four Sands teachers sav- 
the i'iontessori approacii neglecting or possibly neglecting the 
bright ("maybe"), the slow ("maybe"), the undisciplined, and the 
"overly emotional." 

Upon v;h i ch chi Idren shoul d education' s mai n e mphasis be? 
This was a bothersome and ambiguous question (See Q. 15, inter- 
view schedule) for the teachers and they were hesitant to make 
distinctions. *0f those who could accept the question with good 
will (most did), Montessori and Nongraded teachers were divided 
almost equally between equal emphasis for all children and em- 
phasis on the early grades. Sands teachers, on the other hand, 
all agreed that the most emphasis should be placed on the early 
grades; however, they were divided on whether the most emphasis 
should be on bright or slow children. 

Desirabi 1 i ty of a wel 1 -rounded educat ion . The teachers were 
asked whether all children need a well-rounded education, along 
with tlie question "What about individual determi nc3t ion. . , ?" All 
Noigraded, seven Sands, and five l''iontessor i teachers gave un- 
qualified approval of all children's need for a well-rounded edu- 
cation. Other teachers qualified their answers in terms of the* 
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desirability of early exposure to a well-rounded education ("tlie 
basics") v/i th individual needs and determination playing a rols, 
especially later. Two isontessori teachers gave unequivocal 
"no's"' to the question of a wel 1 -rotindeJ tJucution. Most teach- 
ers approved of individual determination but felt that «;uiuo pre- 
paration, guidance, and/or limitations (e.g., within own interest 
area, a?ter basics) were in order. 

Children who cause trouble . Three i-lontessori and two Sands 
teacners volunteered that teacher attitudes can give rise to dis- 
ciplinary problems. In describing the children who cause the 
most trouble, the tiiree groups of teachers were in essential 
agreement: the emotionally disturbed, immature, bright (un- 
challenged cr not motivated), those whose needs are not being meV.. 
slow (hence frustrated), etc. At least one teacher in each croup 
mentioned children who in a sense do not rit into the "order of 
thii^s," e.g., the ^'spoiled child who needs structure," "undis- 
ciplined (disordered inner processes)," "those who do not know 
how to handle freedom' (iMontessor i ) ; belligerent or non-conform- 
ing ("maybe liome and social problems") (Mongraded); "children 
v/ith poor attitudes" (Sands). 

V.'hen asked how disciplinary problems should be dealt with, 
teachers in each group implied that an understanding of the chile 
and his situat^ion is important. Talking with the child and some 
kind of deprivation (i.e., isolation from others) were mentioned 
by a number in each group. Only the Hontessori teachers did not 
mention parental contact. Instead, i-iontessori teachers suggeste.o 
among other things, dealing mutually with the child and the group 
and finding something for the bright child to do at home and at 
school. A loving attitude was considered helpful by at least o^-.e 
I'lontessori and one i'longraded teacher. One Sands ; eacher said 
that she sometimes "swatted" but that this was communicated to 
the parents. Only Sands teachers mentioned a hierarchy of altar- 
natives (i.e., "If this doesn't work, then..."). 

The majority of teachers felt that they had administrative 
support in dealing with problems of discipline, the only exception 
beinci two i^loncraded teachers. 



Ouesc io ns. Speci f ic to rlontessor i Teachers 

Montessori teachers vvere asked how they would characterize 
the essence o? tiie Hontessori approach. By far, the majority 
answered in terms of individualized learning by the child in a 
prepared environment. Along with this, some talked in terms of 
the child learninc » Hfo or M place in the culture and 

c^uaii^ed teacher-clu Id relationships. 

Montessori teachers were generally agreed that Montessori *s 
oreatest contribution to education and the conventional school 
situation is a way of viewing and respecting children and child- 
ren's needs. Such techniques as nongradedness , tiie prepared en- 
vironment, programmed learning, etc, all contribute to the pro- 
cess of individual development and learning, growtli of independ- 
ence, self-respect, and joy in learninc. Six of 13 i^ontesscri 
teachers saw Montessori materials as least important for all 
elementary teachers to icnow and use. Some Montessori teachers 
expressed feelings that the Montessori approach of seeing child- 
ren as individuals does away with authoritarianism and takes the 
burden off the teacher. 

V/iien asked specifically to predict the effects of the i^ion- 
tessori approach on children, most teacliers responded in terms o^' 
p=jrsonality characteristics and attitudes: positive feelings 
about learning, independence, self-reliance, self-discipline, 
inner motivation and initiative, emotional security, self-fulfill 
ment, greater capacity to interact with people, creativity, i^Io 
teac'ner specifically or exclusively emphasized cognitive abilitic 
those who mentioned them predicted greater understanding of 
mathematics and language, capacity for academic achievement, 
ordered thinlcing, concentration, and knowing how to learn. 

Only three Montessori teachers felt that the Montessori 
approach was more appropriate for all children; 10 gave qualified 
answers, e,g,, Montessori is less appropriate for children who 
are -^pushed into learning at home,'^ '*who need large motor exer- 
cise and development,'*^ '^who come from constricting home environ- 
ments," -'who need a lot of structured* -'better for some parents, 
and '^depends on the class and the child," 



Advantage over i^ongraded approach. Most Montessori teachers 
felt that the Montessori approach has advantaoes ever the Hon- 
graded approach, mainly in the areas already mentioned--sei reedu- 
cation, more freedom, more systematic learning, more '^self-under- 
standing by teachers.'' One iMontessori teacher said that there 
was not enough time for drill in the Nongraded situation; another 
said that there would be no difference if the Mongraded approach 
was used the way it sliould be ("ilongraded teachers are not train- 
ed''). Three teachers saw no advantage. 

Chance about iiontessori ? Most i^.cntessori teachers would not 
change anything (adding that Montessori is flexible). A few 
mentioned specific ti'ungs, i.e., more materials (language, hist- 
ory, geography, geology), better training courses for teachers, 
mere emphasis on motor development, music, and foreign language. 
Two teachers responded to tins question in terms of Montessori 
organization: one felt tiiat Montessori should change from being 
a private enterprise to '^getting into the mainstream of educa- 
tion"; another felt that i^iontessor i ans could learn from other 
groups--tiiat ^'Montessori had become a cult.'* 
Questions Speci f i c to ilon graded Teachers 

iiongraded teachers were asked what of the Mongraded approach 
tl*ey would like to see all public kindergarten and elementary 
teachers using. Their answers emphasized the need for children 
to be able to work according to their own progress. Some put it 
in terms of flexible grouping within the age range taught; others, 
in terms of children moving at their own pace. Two felt this to 
be particularly important for bright children. Predicted effects 
were more success and less frustration. This was their perception 
of the i^longraded advantage over conventional school. 

Most Mongraded teachers were not able to say whether tl^e Mon- 
graded approach had any advantages over Montessori. Two felt 
that the two approaches were very much alike; one of these teach- 
ers remarked that Montessori had better materials, and the other 
felt that Montessori Is -'geared more to the brighter children-- 
no low Income or poverty children." 

Only two Mongraded teachers saw the Mongraded approach as 
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mere appropriate for all children. Tue otiiers qualified their 
answers: 'better for some than others depending on how structured/' 
•'not iOo6 for children with adjustment problems,'' 'more success- 
ful if started early.'' 

Hongraded teachers were generally enthusiastic about the 
Hontessori approach, with individualization of learning the aspect 
positively mentioned most often. Two teachers felt they did not 
Icnow enou^Ii about i'.ontessori to state an opinion. One teacher 
qualified i»er positive answer in terms of ''depends mostly on the 
teaci'ier. Some ti'.ini^s are too st i 1 ted--maybe too much self-disci- 
pl i ne.-' 

V/i',en asked what tl.ey would like to learn about the Hontessori 
meti'.oG, ail were interested and most ansv^ered in terms of "mecriod^ 
of teaching,'' "everything/' "all Hontessori techniques." One was 
interested in knowing about Kontessori beyond pre-school; one in 
the psychology behind the materials used; and one, how to use the 
mater i al s. 

Kost would like to see some aspects of the Hontessori 
aoorcach used in every classroom, includinc "methods and theories' 
tl'ia'c can be adapted. Six cf seven would like to see I'lontessri 
materials used in every elementary classroom. 
7eac'.iers' Reactions to the Experimental Pro] ect 

In order to explore subjective feelinc;s about the impact of 
the Project, 1*2 teachers and the past and present principals cf 
Sands School were interviewed. Most of those interviewed expres- 
sed positive feelincs about the Project, saying that interest and 
curiosity were stimulated; teachers felt that they had to be "on 
t!-.ejr tees"; and that all teachers could learn something from 
such projects which would enrich their classes. Several were 
particularly enthusiastic about what they had learned and could 
learn from the i-;ontessor i and i^Jongraded approaches. Principals 
were enthusiastic about the emphasis on individual learning in 
the i^iongraded and i-iontesscri methods, and one principal particu- 
larly liked the I'iontessori practice of parent- teacher conferences. 

The Project was not without problems, however, in that sev- 
eral felt tiiat some teacliers had been frichtened or perplexed at 
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•first and that seme (tlicse not involved) had been resentful* 
Tliere was some feel in,;; that not enough attention had been civen 
to tlie teaci'iers' feelin^is in the beginninc, especially about the 
testin^^. Seven of 12 teachers interviewed saw the Project as 
havin;j a positive effect upon them personal ly; five were unaffect- 
ed. Acimini strators were stimulated and entlius i ast i c and were 
seen as such by the teachers. 

Teachers varied in their perception of the Project's effect 
on 'Cue children: ''outside'' children were seen as resentful, cur- 
ious, unaware, or wantinc to be in a special class; "inside'' 
ones, as av^are, not aware, curious, somewiiat perplexed, feeling 
speci al , lovi nc i t . • 

Test i The teachers appeared to be generally ambivalent 
about the testing of the children* Many felt that the testing 
did not truly and/cr fairly assess the procress of individual 
children. Some were frustrated by not gettinc, the results. 
Ideas and suggestions about assessment included such comments as: 
the teaciier icnows the child's progress best; should use classrocin 
observation by teachers; use oral tests; tests should be adjusted 
to cultural differences; some children do not test well; should 
lock at more tilings; need to know where the classes started; use 
persona] observation witn knowledge of the child. 

In-servi^e trainin,:; . All favored in-service training if it 
has a purpose, is well planned, not repetitive, not too taxing, 
and relevant to teachers' needs. Teachers suggested that they 
v^oulc like to learn about the inner city child; behavior patternr- 
of children; latest trends; new methods; how to motivate child- 
ren; learning problems; discipline; and Montesscri. 
Convention al Tej^che^rs' Feej^inc^^ ?bcut trie i^'.ontessor i, Approac!\ 

Of eight conventional Sands teacliers, four had positive 
feelings but with qualifications, whereas two were completely 
positive and two were uncertain. Qualifications included -'ccod 
for the right child or certain types, ^* "'fine If a limit on dis- 
cipline can be set,'* and '^should be more structured before child- 
ren CO to reou^ar classes.' One teacher wondered if a child 
needs the approach of choosing what he v/ants. 
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All teachers v/anted to learn more about Montessori . Their 
responses varied from "the whole procedure" and "all about it" to 
more specific aspects such as how to determine which children are 
appropriate (case studies, results, benefits, downfalls), teach- 
ers' mothodc, and "Individual freedom." 

These tcochuro v,oio ooio asked if there i«'=>c o"y ?»«;pect of 
the Montessori approach that they would like to see used in every 
elementary classroom. Tv/o would like to see children working on 
their own or freedom of choice; two did not know enough about It 
to say; four emphasized the furnishings and materials, with one 
of these also saying "approaches." 

Sands conventional teachers were divided on the question of 
Montessori advantages over the conventional class: four did not 
know; two said "no" and two said "yes" (the small number of child 
ren and children able to work at their own Individual rates). 
Four felt that Montessori had no advantages over the Nongraded 
approach; three did not know; one said that Montessori materials 
were better. 

In responding to the question of whether the "regular" class 
arrangement had advantages over Montessori, five did not know and 
three felt that the regular class had advantages: the child get? 
a new teacher each year; one can stress skills longer; and "Mon- 
tessori is not ±rue to life--it is a dream world." 

Most teachers were uncertain as to whether the Nongraded 
classroom had any advantages over Montessori: one said "none," 
that they v/ere both "wonderful"; one felt that the Nongraded clas 
gave opportunity for more group activity. 

Summary & Discussion 

J-OlP-ajcL-OL the Projec t on Sands' Teachers 

Although we are not able to make a statement about specific 
effects, our Impression is that the Project had, in general, a 
positive effect In stimulating curiosity and enriching learning 
among those teachers who v/ere involved or aware of it. It was 
generally seen as a valuable addition to the scho program. 
More attention to teachers' fears, concerns, and questions, es- 
pecially about the testing, was in order at the beginning, es- 
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peclally since It appeared that there was some misunderstanding 
about the tests. 

Specifically relevant to the interest of Montessor i ans Is 
the faoL Llic iiorj-Montessor i teachers as a yroup expressed positive 
feelings and Interest in learning more about the Montessori meth- 
od, especially as it might be adapted to their particular situa- 
tions. However, they were not completely convinced of its advan- 
tages over the conventional classroom. 
Characterization of the Teachers 

Obviously, for all open-ended Interviews, the basic assump- 
tion must be made that the answers which are given are those con- 
sidered most salient by the respondents. However, it does not 
follow that all salient responses were offered, as some responses 
which may be considered noteworthy by one teacher may be taken 
for granted by another. For example, this may be the reason that 
most Montessori and Mongraded teachers did not mention class size. 
This aspect of open-ended interviews must be kept in mind in any 
attempts to draw conclusions from the preceding summaries. 

There were many similarities among the groups of teachers 
interviewed. Among other things, all expressed positive feelings 
about the children they teach and a concern that the children's 
needs be met; they shared a view of the educational process as 
concerned with the personal and social, as well as academic, de- 
velopment of ciplldren, and a concern for the individual develop- 
ment of each child. In their feelings about neglected children 
and their agreement that no method Is appropriate for each and 
every child, many teachers implied that goals and process must 
fit the needs of the individual child. All appeared to be con- 
scientious, dedicated teachers who appreciated the importance of 
teacher personality and attitudes. 

The qualitative difference among the groups appeared to be 
on some dimension of viewing Individual development. Although 
the groups shared the development of Individuals as a positive 
value, their key concerns might be characterized as (a) Montessori - 
self determination , (b) Nongraded - individual progress , (c) Con- 
ventional - individual attention (to the extent possible). It 
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seems likely that other Individual teachers can be equally explic- 
it in stating their expectations and methods, but the Montessori 
group, more than the other groups, impressed us as having some 
very sLi-ong anH explicit iHoac and views in Llieir emphasis on 
self - development and determination, the predicted effects of 
their approach, and the factors and "steps" Involved In the (self-) 
educational process. ^ 
It is impossible to extrapolate directly from phi losophy -e^t 
practice In that the practice of any given educational philosophy 
by a particular teacher is contingent upon at least three gen- 
eral factors: (a) the personal integration and style of the 
teacher, (b) the teacher's understanding of hov/ best to reach the 
goals inherent in his philosophy, and (c) all of those specific 
factors which are inherent in the organizational system within 
which the teacher works. We must wonder how all of these factors 
interact to influence philosophy and practice, and v^hether Mon- 
tessori teachers as a group are more satisfied that their child- 
ren's needs are being met because organizational system, teacher 
style, understanding of method, and philosophy are all mutually 
supportive. On the other hand, although some Nongraded and Con- 
ventional teachers felt that some of their children's needs were 
met, there seems to be a restlessness within these groups - a 
searching for a better way, as manifested by the responses of 
several that children's needs could be better met. This is per- 
haps one reason for their openness to learning more about Mon- 
tessori. — 

Although there seem to be differences in philosophy, with 
Montessori and, to some extent, Nongraded teachers more often 
stressing individual freedom and work, and Montessorians more 
often stressing a nondirective role for the teacher, all groups 
agreed upon many aspects of teacher role, educational purpose, 
and children's needs. We are left to some extent with a semantic 
problem. It remains to be seen, when Montessori and non-Montes- 
soci educators are sure that each group understands the true im- 
plications of the other's rhetoric, to what extent general phil- 
osophy and practice might be similar or divergent. It is of 
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interest that some teachers in each group saw the Nongraded ap- 
proach as potentially offering the best advantages of both the 
Montessori and the Conventional systems. 

At this point in time, however, it appears likely that the 
same general educational goals might be achieved through a vari- 
ety of combinations of organization, method, and teacher personal- 
ity for groups of children. The Sands teachers interviewed, re- 
gardless of particular approach, appear to share high morale, 
dedication, concern for the total development of their children, 
and support from enthusiastic and dedicated leadership. This may 
be an important reason for the lack of many absolute and over- 
whelming differences among the groups of children evaluated and 
for our general impression of the children as alert, cooperative, 
and positive about themselves and school. 
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IV 

FINAL SUMMARY AND 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
For Education 

Three years of objective testing and interview evaluation of 
the four groups in question suggest considerable promise for the 
Montessori approach in fostering a wide range of desirable be- 
haviors in elementary school-age children. Even in spite of the 
absence of overwhelming differences among groups, it is note- 
worthy that the Montessori children as a group had the highest, 
or occasionally the next to highest, means on all measures admin- 
istered over a two-year period. The Nongraded Group did almost 
as well as the Montessori Group on a number of measures but at 
the end of the second year had lost some of its apparent super- 
iority over the (conventional) Control with Preschool Group. It 
is worth mentioning that nongradedness , whether Montessori or 
not, is no deterrent to the learning of conventional academic 
skills, and it seems to enhance creativity and motor impulse con- 
trol. The results of two years of testing were also strongly 
suggestive of the positive effects of pre-school experience. All 
groups had made progress from the first to the second year on the 
capacities measured. 

The third year results indicated few differences among 
groups in socially-oriented, non-academic areas with the excep- 
tion of the superior communicative ability of the Montessori 
children. If the assumption can be made that all groups were es- 
sentially equivalent at some prior point in the past, our results 
suggest that the Montessori experience gave rise to a relatively 
greater capacity for socially meaningful verbal interchange. As 
noted, v;e perceived our small sample of Montessori parents as 
more verbal than the other parents. We cannot say whether this 
IS true of Montessori parents who were not interviewed, or if it 
is, whether their verbal ability and that of their children was 
originally stimulated or only further supported by their contact 
with the Montessori program. 

The relative absence of group differences on measures of 
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social maturity and self-esteem was not an entirely surprising 
finding. It seems likely tliat sucli cliaracter i st ics would be more 
readily influenced by the child's total environment (his family, 
neighborhood, etc.) than would the capacities measured the first 
two years. As alluded to previously, the concern for the total 
needs of each child, as expressed by Sands teachers regardless of 
teaching method, probably also contributed to the positive atti- 
tudes and competence of almost all of the children. 

Montessori teachers more than others stressed individual 
development and needs, the prepared environment, and the teacher' 
role in helping the children educate themselves through a- system- 
atic progression of steps. V/hile other teachers expressed a con- 
cern for individual development of potentialities, Montessori 
teachers appeared to have more experience and sophistication in 
individualization of learning. If conventional education accepts 
individualized learning as a positive value, this may be where 
Montessori as an approach can enter the mainstream of education. 
Non-Montessori teachers are interested in learning more, especial 
ly about those aspects of Montessori education which may be adapt 
ed to their present teaching methods, without sacrificing any 
merits of their own approaches. Montessori, Nongraded, and con- 
ventional educators should find it challenging to share methods 
for the implementation of common goals. Through mutual communi- 
cation of essential educational concepts, each approach stands to 
gain. The end product is, of course, a better education for the 
child, the primary goal of all teachers and school systems. 

For Pxesesrch 

For the researcher VJho has been involved in a comprehensive 
study, the data gathered often raise as many questions as they 
answer. And so it should be, as scientific investigation is a 
self-perpetuating process in that each discovery leads to even 
more new possibilities. In this spirit, the present authors woul 
like to offer some new directions for the present project or for 
future projects as a means of exploring new areas and also pro- 
viding sounder footing for the present groundwork already laid. 

Specific suggestions for the present program include a fol- 
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low-up of the children studied, especially those in the Montessori 
and Nongraded classes, as they make the transition into the tra- 
ditional lock-step system. Any differences between the children 
at this point have little value if they do not continue to exist 
or grow as the child continues his education. We feel that the 
follow'^up is a must for a long-term evaluation of teaching meth- 
ods. We would also suggest that this investigation continue to 
examine more than just academic capacities and attempt to cover 
social adjustment and personality development as welK 

Equally important as follow-up studies is the replication of 
an important research project for the purpose of validating the 
reliability of its findings. The present project should be repli< 
cated in other sewings with the obvious controls for sex ratio, 
race,, socio-economic status, and age, along with: (a) random se- 
lection and pre-testinq for assured equivalence of groups and/or 
baseline data from which to assess progress; (b) control of^amoun 
of time (number of years and daily duration) spent in school (pre 
school for those attending, and kindergarten); (c) use of larger 
samples; (d) study of, for example, male-female subject differ- 
ences as one approach to more careful characterization of the 
children; (e) ir^ studies requiring ratings, the use of more than 
one rater; (f) a pre-research understanding of explicit teacher 
and administra|ive goals as a basis for measurement; and (g) an 
explanation of the project to involved teachers prior to its ini- 
tiation as well as maintenance of open communication throughout. 

Another very specific direction to be taken is the precise 
examination and conceptualization of what actually happens in the 
classroom, especially in terms of the actual practice of a par- 
ticular method. We have pointed out that expressed philosophy 
may be variously translated into actual teaching practice; there- 
fore, an examination of subtle differences in attitudes and be- 
havior expressed directly to the child in the course of the day's 
work is certainly in order. 

In a more general sense, we feel that there are four major 
variables which affect the child and his progress and adjustment 
within the school system. They are; 
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1. method or process of teaching under which the child re- 
ceives his major instruction. 

2. ' the personality, attitudes, and expectations of his 
teacher. 

3. orqanismic variables like sex, age, and personality 
character i sties. 

k. envi ronmental cont i nqenci es such as family, homelife, 
social factors, and overall school organization. 

This year we have attempted to broaden the scope of the Pro- 
ject into areas other than teaching method. Of course it was, 
and is, not possible to cover all areas extensively, but it is 
felt that continued control and differentiation of the above men- 
tioned variables is warranted. Another, and even more important, 
aspect is the study of hov/ these variables interact with one an- 
other as they impinge upon the child. Studies are needed which 
examine the progress, from a given baseline point, of different 
types of children in wel 1 -characterized situations. Many teacher 
expressed, in effect, the idea that no one method of teaching is 
appropriate for all children. Any child's response to a teaching 
method must of necessity be contingent upon his interaction with 
the teacher, his family background, etc. These interactions must 
be recognized and investigated. 

Educators are excellent potential sources of hypotheses 
about predicted effects of varying approaches. Since educators 
teach with particular goals in mind, researchers should examine 
the effectiveness of specific teacher styles and methods in accom 
pllshing these goals with particular children. 

The individual does not live in a vacuum. Even considering 
him within a given classroom or teaching method is taking into 
account only a small part of his total environment of school, 
family, and the community at large. Because the child spends 
only six hours per day in school, his activities and involvements 
for the other 18 hours must be considered in order to get a com- 
plete picture. The ultimate value of any teaching method, there- 
fore, may be determined by the extent to which it teaches ideas, 
concepts, and behaviors which can be carried over into other 
realms of life. The educational goals of sel f-develoDn^.c-^nt and 
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adjustment to society, which wero frequent)/ voiced by the teach- 
ers interviewed in this study, refer to this carry-over. The 
ultimate challenge to educators and ref;earchers is the develop- 
ment of theory and practice which will maximize this carry-over 
for each chi Id. 

Concluding Re n r^rks 

It IS impossible in such a report as this to adequately cap- 
ture the unique individual personalities of the people who par- 
ticipated or their helpful, enthusiastic cooperation, V/e are 
grateful to all who were i nvol ved--paren ts , teachers, and child- 
ren--who must remain anonymous, and to Mr. Saunders and Miss 
Kenny, past and present principals of Sands School, without v.'hose 
v^illing help the three-year p. ^ject v/ould have been impossible, 
V/e are also grateful to this year's i n tervi ev;ers , Mrs. Irene 
R<?ofn, Mrs. fcarbara Mandell, and Miss Cam Torcassi , and for help 
In data analysis to Mrs. Elizabeth Kevs and Mr. Edv;ard Spencer, 

The Cincinnati Montessori Society, the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the Cincinnati Board of Education should be justly proud of 
the fact that they have been willing to ask questions and support 
the quest for answers such as v/ere embodied in this total project 
The people who have supported the Project should also del .ght in 
the serendipitous values which come out of research endeavors. 
Scientific knowledge for researchers in the form of new instru- 
ments for assessment, new methodologies, more critical thinking, 
and hew questions is always a byproduct, one which bears fruit in 
many ''/ay^ for years to Cvu.e. In addition, we have all been stimu 
lated to carefully re-examine our owr. thinking about educational 
objectives and processes. It is worth noting that everyone in- 
volved in the evaluation has been stimulated to learn more about 
the Montessori and Nongraded approaches in particular and edu- 
cation in general. This Project has also served to prompt com- 
munication among a great number of peopl e--researchers , educa- 
tors, and interested lay people across the country--who before 
had never known that they had common concerns. 

Least tangible, perhaps, but equally important, has been 
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personal growth and increased understanding of the needs of 
Individuals actively involved in the educational process. One 
interviewer summed up her reaction to her expt;ricnco thusly: 
*M learned so much and feel so good about those (Sands) teacher<; 
that I feel like going out and really v/orking for the next 
school levy." And so it has been in one way or another for all 
of us* 

Ruth Gross 
Bonni 3 Green 
Douglas Clapp 

Cincinnati , Ohio 
October 12, 1970 



APPENDIX A 
Children's I ntervi ew 



Schedul e 



Name: 5: Optimal 

~~~~ k: Good 

Aqe: 3: Average 

~ 2: Fair 

Interviewer: I: Poor 



Social ly confident 


5 


k 


3 


2 


1 


Shy, Reserved, 
Reticent 












Comfortable in 
adul t company 












111 at case 


Assured 












Anxious about 
success 


Needs mi n imum of 
commendat ion^ 












Needs constant 
pra i se and 
encouragement 


Communicates readily 
& competently 












Commun i cates 
wi th effort; not 
easy to tal k wi t:i 
or understand 



Comments: 



K What is your name? How old are you? 

2, Where do you 1 ive? 



Street CTny State Zone 

3. What school do you go to? — ^ 

(V/hat is the name of your schoo 1 ? ; 

if. Do you like school? ^ 

5. Why are you going to school? (What are schools for?) 



6, What have you learned in school? 



7. What would you like to learn in school? 



8. 


What do you 


1 ike 


best 


about your class in school? 


S. 


What do you 


ino_t 


I ike 


about your class in school? 


10. 


V/hat do you 


1 ike 


best 


that your teacher does? 


n. 


What do yo* 


not 


1 ike 


that your teacher does? 



12. If you could do anything in class, what would you like to do? 



13. Do you have friends in other classes (schools)? 

Do they like their classes? ^ 

(What do they like?) 
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14. What do you do at home? 



Help your mother? How? 



Read? what? 



Ever buy things all by yourself? 



Telephone calls? To whom? 



What? 



Make things? What? 




Work for money? How? 



Bathe yourself? Comb own hair? 



Dress yourself? 



15. Can you tell me what time It Is? [.A cardboard clock was pre- 
sented with four different times] 

16, Do you have some friends here at school? 



Names? 




17. What do you like about yourself? 



Not like? 
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18. These circles stand for children. Which are you? 

C These circles were presented vertically on a separate chart 

without numbers, and recorded here.^l 




19. These circles stand for children. This one is the smartest 
and this one is not so smart. Which one are you? 




20. These circles stand for children. This one is the strongest 
and this one is not so strong. Which one are you? 




21. These circles stand for children. This one is liked by ev- 
erbody and this one is not liked as much. Which one are you? 




22. These circles stand for children. This one is the happiest 
and this one is not so happy. Which one are you? ^ ^ 
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23. These circles stand for children playing a game and these 
are children watching. Which one are you? 




2k. These circles stand for children and this circle stands for 
your teacher. The teacher likes this child the best and doesn't 
li{;e this child the best. Which one are you? . 




25. Draw a picture of yourself using any of these crayons ycj 
w-nnt. (When vinished), write your name on the picture. (If onl^ 
first name), Can you write your last name, too? 
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APPENDIX B 
Parents ' I ntervi e w Schedule 

Ch i Id ' s Development 

1. Do you have other children in school? Ages? 

2. Did (child at Sands) go to pre-school? V/here? 

Do you th i nk it made any difference that he did (or did 
not) in his school progress? !n home activities and 
behavior? In getting along with other children? 

3. What is your child learning in school nov;? Does your 
child come to you for help with schoolwork? 

V/hat kinds of things does your child do that you feel 
were started by or learned in school? 

5. Do you feel that your child Is learning and de^'eloping 
as much as possible for him or her in school? 

6. What else, if anything, would you like to see your chile! 
1 earn i n school ? 

7. Does your child like school? What does he like (and 
di si i ke) most? 

Attitudes 

/ 

8. Have you seen your child's cl assraeM^fiapa met his teach- 
er? If so, what do you think abou± ^|?em? 

What are your impressions about them from what your 
chilcj|has said about his teacher and class? 

9. What do you think of the v^ay your child is being taughtV 
Of the way he is disciplined? 

10. Have you been to any PTA meetings? Do you think they ere 
worthwhile? (What do they accomplish?) 

IK How much say-so** do parents have in vMat happens to 
their children at school? How much should they have? 

For Parents of Non-graded and Montessori Children 

12. What do you think about your child being in the Montes- 
50 ri (Non- graded) cl ass? 

Do you think he (she) is learning more there than he 
(she) would in a regular clnss? 

13. How did your child ge. placed in the special class? 
What werp your feelings at the time? E>(pectat ions? 
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For Parents of Chij^dren in Regular Classrooms 

12. Are you aware of the Montessori and Non-graded classes 
at Sands School ? 

13. What are your feelings about them? 

14. Would you rather that your child was in one of them? 
Which one? (Why?) 

15. (Any comments, other ideas?) 



APPENDIX C 
Teacher I ntervi ev; - Montessor i 
Teach i ng Envi ronment 

1. What do you consider the ideal teaching situation 
(within your own context)? 

2. How should the classroom be organized? 

(a) Graded vs.Nongraded 

(b) Grouping within the classroom 

3. What is the ideal or appropriate role for 

(a) Teachers 

(b) Teachers' aides 

h. What is your philosophy of teaching? Do you feel that 
you are able to practice it in your present situation? 

Op? nions on Education 

5. What is the purpose of kindergarten? 
What kind of kindergarten is desirable? 
(for example, extended vs. half-day) 

6. What about pre-school? What is its function and value 
Are there identifiable differences between children wi 
and without pre-school experience? Do the differences 
last? 

7. What is the main purpose of education? Do you think 
that furpose is being served in regular school? Do 
non-graded or other organizational approaches serve 
it better? 

Pe rsonal Aspects of Teach i nq 

8. What do you see as your needs as a teacher from the 
standpoint of your relc.tionship with administration 
(e.g., school board, or otherwise)? 

9. What about parents? How do you see their role in re- 
lationship to your own? 

lo. VJhat are your major frustrations as a teacher? 

IK How much autonomy do you feel you need and how much 
are you al lowed? 
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A tt I tudes about Chi Idren 

12. How would you characterize the children you teach? 

13. V/hat are the child's needs from an educational stand- 
point? Are these needs being met sufficiently? How 
might they be better met? 

14. Is there any particular type of child who is being 
neglected by 

(a) Regular school 

(b) Nongraded approach 

(c) Montessori approach 

15. With V7hich children should education's main emphasis be 
(e.g., bright vs. slow learners, early grades vs. later, 
etc.)? 

16. What about the concept of a *'wel 1 -rounded'* education? 
Do all children need it? V/hat about individual deter- 
mination by children themselves of their own study or 
interest areas? 

17. V/hat kinds of children cause the most trouble in the 
classroom? Why; i.e., v^hat gives rise to discipline 
problems? How do you think discipline problems should 
be handled? Do you get administrative support on thir> 
i ssue? 

;he Mont essori Ap p roach t n the Elementary Years 

13. V/hat do you consider the very basic essence of the 
Mont^^ssor 1 approach? 

19. V/hat Is the Montessori approach's greatest contribution 

education? V/hat does Montessori have to contribute 
to the ordinary (regular) school situation? 

20. What of the Montessori approach would you like to see^ 
all public kindergarten and primary grade teachers using 

(a) Specific approaches? 

(b) Predicted effect on children? 

21. What of the Montessori approach do you consider least 
Important for all primary teachers to know and use? 

22. Does the Montessori approach have any advantages over 
the nongraded approach as now used in some schools? 
Vice-versa? 

23. Is the Montessori approach more appropriate for some 
children than others? 



V/hat seneral and specific effects does the Montessori 
approaci) have (and that you predict) cn children in 
Montessor: classes? 

Is there any thine tliat you would chance about the 
f'.ontessor i approach? 
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Teacher Interview - Monqraded 



Teach i ng Env i ronment 

1. What do you consider the ideal teaching situation 

(within your own context)? 

2. How should the classroom be organized? 

(a) Graded vs. Nongraded 

(b) Grouping within the classroom 

3. What is the ideal or appropriate role for 

(a) Teachers 

(b*, Teachers* aides 

What is your philosophy of teaching? Do you feel that 
you are able to practice it in your present situation? 

Opinions on Educat ion 

5. What is the purpose of kindergarten? 
What kind of kindergarten is desirable? 
(for example, extended vs. half-day) 

6. What about pre-school? What 'is its function and value? 
Are there identifiable differences between children with 
and without pre-school experience? Do the differences 
last? 

7. What is the main purpose of education? Do you think 
that purpose is being served in regular school? Do 
nongraded or other organizational approaches serve it 
better? 

P ersonal Aspects of Teach i ng 

8. V/hat jdo you see as your needs as a teacher from the 
standpoint of your relationship with the administration 
(e.g., school board, or otherwise)? 

9. What about parents? How do you see their role in re- 
lationship to your own? 

10. What are your major frustrations as a teacher? 

11. How much autonomy do you feel you need and how much are 
you allowed? 

Atti tudes about Chi Idreri 

12. How would you characterize the children you teach? 

13. What are the child's needs from an educational stand- 
point? Are these needs being met sufficiently? How 
might they be better met? 
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14. Is there any particular type of child who is being 
neglected by 

(a) Regular school 

(b) Nongraded approach 

(c) Montessor i approach 

15. V/ith which children should educations's main emphasis be 
(e.g., bright vs. slow learners, early grades vs, later, 
etc.) ? 

16. What about the concept of a "wel 1 -rounded*' education? 
Do all children need it? What about individual deter- 
mination by children themselves of their own study or 
interest areas? 

17. What kinds of children cause the most trouble in the 
classroom? Why; i.e., what gives rise to discipline 
problems? How do you think discipline problems should 
be handled? 

Nongraded Approach in the Elementary Years 

18. What of the Nongraded approach v/ould you like to see all 
public kindergarten and primary grade teachers using? 

(a) Specific approaches 

(b) Predicted effects on children? 

IS. Does the f\!ongraded approach have any advantages over the 
Montessori approach as no used in some schools? Vice- 
versa? Over the regular classroom? (What in each case 
if not covered already.) 

20. Is the Nongraded approach more appropriate for some 
children than others? 

21. What do you think of the Montessori approach? 

22. V/hat# if anything, would you like to learn about the 
Montessori approach? 

23. Is there any aspect of the Montessori approach that you 
would like to see in every elementary classroom? 



Teacher I nterview - Sands 

Teach i ng Envi ronment 

1. What do you consider the ideal teaching situation 

(within your ovm context)? 

2. How should the classroom be organized? 

(a) Graded vs, nongraded 

(b) Grouping within the classroom 

3. What is the ideal or appropriate ro^e for 

(a) Teachers 

(b) Teachers' aides 

k. What is your philosophy of teaching? Do you feel that 
you are able to practice it in your present situation? 

Opinions on Educat ion 

5. What is the purpose of kindergarten? 
What kind of ki nderga»-ten is desirable? 
(for example, extended vs» half-day) 

6. What about pre-school? What is its function and value? 
Are there identifiable differences between children with 
and without pre-school experience? Do the differences 
last? 

7. What is the main purpose of educat ioii? Do you think 
that purpose is being served in regular school? Do 
nongraded or other organizational approaches serve it 
better? 

Personal Aspects of Teaching 

8. What 4o you see as your needs as a teacher f.:*.Ti the 
standpoint of your relationship with the administration 
(e.g., school board, or otherwise)? 

9. What about parents? How do you see thrir role in 
relationship to your own? 

10. What are your major frustrations as a teacher? 

IK How much autonomy do you fv,.el you need and how much 
are you al 1 owed? 

Att i tudes about Ch i 1 dren 

12. How would you characterize the children you teach? 

13. What are the child's needs from an educational stand- 
point? Are these needs being met sufficiently? How 
might they be better met? 
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llf. Is there any particular type of child who is being 
neglected by 

(a) Regular school 

(b) Nongraded approach 

(c) Montessori approach 

15 With which children should education's f P"]^^' 

(e.g.; bright vs. slow learners, early grades vs. later, 

etc ) 

m?naiion bi cMlSren themselves of their own study or 
interest areas? 
17 What kinds of children cause the most trouble in the 
classroom' Why; i.e., what gives rise to discipline 
nroblems^' How do Oou think discipline problems should 
Ce hanSled? Do yol get administrative support on this 
i ssue? 

Research and New Programs 

■ iT" How do you think an experimental P^ojecl. In the school 
affects the teachers? Administrators? Pupils? 

IS. How has the experimental project here (the Monte^^^ 
and Nongraded classrooms) affected you as a teach. r. 

20. Do you feel such projects are worthwhile? How about 
the testing project last year and cne year before- do 
they rial? get at what is going on? Can you suggest 
a better way to assess educational results? 

91 What do you think of in-service training? Wlnat would 
you most^like to learn in a program of in-service 
tral^ i ng? 

22 What do you think of the Montessori approach? 

23* (For non-Montessorians) What, if anything, would you 

like to learn about the Hontessori approach? 
Ok u there any aspect of the Montessori approach that you 
^ • would Ukl to see used in every elementary classroom? 
9q Does the Montessori approach have any advantages over 

thf (a) regular classroom, (b) Nongraded classroom? 
26 Vica versa-Advantages over the Montessori approach of 

(a) regular classroom, (b) Nongraded classroom? 



